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Week Ending Friday, May 20, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Trade Bill and a Tribute to Slain Law 
Enforcement Officers 


May 14, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

Yesterday Congress decided to send me a 
trade bill that threatens to destroy jobs and 
that would begin to reverse the policies of 
the last 7 years. After 3 years of hard work 
by the Congress and the Executive, it is 
unfortunate that I have no choice but to 
send this back to Congress. 

While there are many positive aspects of 
this legislation, some of its provisions would 
move us a step further toward protection- 
ism. Others would create new bureaucra- 
cies. But my main objection to the trade bill 
involves the mandatory requirements it sets 
down for business to give advance notice of 
layoffs or plant closings. Now, let me state 
very clearly that I believe businesses should 
give workers and communities just as much 
warning as they can when it looks as though 
layoffs or plant closings are going to 
become unavoidable. Advance notice gives 
the community and the workers themselves 
some time to begin adjusting. It’s the 
humane thing to do. But when big govern- 
ment gets in the middle of something like 
this—dictating all its rules and regulations— 
well, the humane has a way of becoming 
inhumane. And what’s intended to help ev- 
eryday working men and women can actu- 
ally end up hurting them. 

When you study the plant closing provi- 
sions of the trade bill, you see that there are 
circumstances in which they would actually 
force a business to shut down. Once a strug- 
gling business issued a notice that it is likely 
to close or substantially reduce its work 
force, then creditors, suppliers, and custom- 
ers would disappear, eliminating any 
chance of survival the business might have 
had. Under these conditions, temporary lay- 
offs are sometimes necessary to manage 
costs and production. And while the bill 
does contain a so-called struggling company 


exemption, this exemption is too vague and 
unclear to be workable. Then, too, business- 
es will be very reluctant to add workers 
when it would put them over the arbitrary 
thresholds in this bill and subject them to 
yet another regime of Federal regulation. 
Make no mistake, these concerns are very 
real. One independent study shows that if 
these provisions had been in effect between 
1982 and 1986 America today would have 
almost half a million fewer jobs. 

Yes, as I’ve said, our country should sup- 
port advance notification of layoffs and 
plant closings. But this should be decided 
by bargaining between labor and manage- 
ment, not by some arbitrary rules laid down 
by politicians and enforced by Washington 
bureaucrats. And if I feel especially strong 
about this, I guess it’s because I was a union 
president for years myself. There were 
times when the union, the Screen Actors 
Guild, took a hard line in negotiating with 
management. But, yes, there were also 
times when the motion picture industry was 
having its ups and downs, times when the 
union decided not to press quite so hard 
because we wanted to make sure the whole 
industry remained healthy and profitable. 
The point is, it was up to us, the unions and 
management, to run the motion picture in- 
dustry together. We didn’t need Washing- 
ton in on this act. 

I guess what it all really comes down to is 
this: Just what kind of a government do we 
want? For these past 7 years, the adminis- 
tration has limited government, cutting 
taxes and regulations alike. The result: the 
longest peacetime expansion in American 
history, unemployment at the lowest level 
in almost 14 years, the creation of 16 mil- 
lion new jobs. And I might add, in the last 3 
years, four times as many businesses have 
opened as have closed. We could go back to 
big government, and indeed many of those 
in favor of these plant closing provisions 
argue that they’re already in effect in many 
European countries. Well, to tell you the 
truth, I’m sort of proud of being an Ameri- 
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can, proud that since 1983 the United 
States has created six times as many jobs as 
has Western Europe. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that 
the trade bill is completely bad. On the 
contrary, it contains a number of good and 
important measures, including new author- 
ity for American negotiators seeking to 
open markets abroad. It also included my 
proposal for helping workers affected by 
business failings by providing them’ with 
training, education, and job placement serv- 
ices—the truly humane approach. That’s 
why I want a trade bill and why I so regret 
the addition of counterproductive measures 
that outweigh the positive features of this 
legislation. So, I urge Congress to schedule 
prompt action on a second trade bill imme- 
diately after it sustains my veto on this one. 

And now one final message. At noon to- 
morrow in Washington, hundreds will 
gather to pay tribute to police officers and 
other law enforcement officials who’ve died 
in the line of duty. So, wherever you are at 
noon, I hope you'll join me in bowing your 
head and in resolving to let our law en- 
forcement officials know that we under- 
stand what our mothers and fathers taught 
us: The policeman is our friend. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Proclamation 5824—Flag Day and 
National Flag Week, 1988 


May 16, 1988 
By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 

Two hundred and eleven years have now 
gone by since that June day in 1777 when 
the Continental Congress adopted a flag for 
the United States of America, then a brand- 
new Nation fighting for its independence 
and for the novel notion that individual lib- 
erty was everyone’s God-given birthright. 
The banner adopted then, the beautiful 
Stars and Stripes, was soon raised by a rebel 
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hand for all the world to see. Our task and 
our glory as Americans is to keep the flag 
flying high, because freedom waves in its 
broad stripes and bright stars. 

The preservation of freedom is ours to 
fulfill for our children and for the hope of 
mankind, just as our forebears fulfilled it for 
us in years of peace or peril. We will suc- 
ceed as our countrymen did before us, but 
only if we make their spirit our own; we 
must always revere, just as deeply as did 
they, the Red, White, and Blue—our battle- 
scarred flag. The heroism, service, and sac- 
rifice of those who have followed Old Glory 
on many a hard-fought field and at many a 
guardpost of peace make this our solemn 
trust. We will keep faith with them and 
with generations yet unborn just as long as 
we can sing of flag and freedom as whole- 
heartedly as did Francis Scott Key in the 
last stanza of our National Anthem, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”: 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall 
stand Between their loved home and 
the war’s desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heav’n rescued land Praise the Power 
that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause 
it is just, And this be our motto: “In 
God is our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave O’er the land of the free and 


the home of the brave. 


To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
for the display of the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings. The 
Congress also requested the President, by 
joint resolution approved June 9, 1966 (80 
Stat. 194), to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week in which June 14 
occurs as National Flag Week and calling 
upon all citizens of the United States to 
display the flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1988, as Flag 
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Day and the week beginning June 12 as 
National Flag Week, and I direct the appro- 
priate officials of the government to display 
the flag of the United States on all govern- 
ment buildings during that week. I urge all 
Americans to observe Flag Day, June 14, 
and Flag Week by flying the Stars and 
Stripes from their homes and other suitable 
places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, set aside by the Con- 
gress as a time to honor America (89 Stat. 
211), by having public gatherings and ac- 
tivities in which they can honor their coun- 
try in an appropriate manner, especially by 
ceremonies in which all renew their dedica- 
tion by publicly reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:18 a.m., May 17, 1988] 


Remarks to the Participants in the 
Direct Connection 


May 16, 1988 


The President. You know, we can take 
credit for the fact that the sun is shining out 
there, because this morning it was supposed 
to rain this afternoon, and as sure as we 
canceled it or moved it in here, why, the 
sun is out, and it’s not going to rain. 

But a month ago in the Oval Office, I 
met with eight of you and wished you good 
luck and Godspeed. You were off to Helsin- 
ki to meet with a group of young Soviets to 
discuss issues of importance to all of you 
and to your countrymen. And I’ve heard 
you were even more successful than you 
had anticipated. You agreed to a set of reso- 
lutions on ways to develop better communi- 


cation and understanding, to protect the 
environment, and to press for increased co- 
operation between our two countries. I 
know you’ve already presented your pro- 
posal to General Secretary Gorbachev and 
that you’ve come here today to present it to 
me. In a few days from now, I understand 
you'll also hand it to Secretary-General 
Perez de Cuellar at the United Nations. 
First, let me say: “You all do get around.” 

In all seriousness, I know how satisfied 
you must be with your efforts. I can see 
that in your faces—they’re bright, expect- 
ant, and determined. I don’t need to tell 
you that Mr. Gorbachev and I are both 
older than you—a little bit. [Laughter] 
We've both lived through the horrors of 
World War II and its aftermath and the 
division of Europe and the Cold War. I’ve 
always tried to be candid about our funda- 
mental differences and will continue to be. 
I believe this helps, not hinders, the peace 
process. But so, too, our attitudes and those 
of our contemporaries have been deeply af- 
fected by a history we cannot ignore. And I 
hope we've all learned enough from that 
history not to repeat its mistakes. I hope 
you share with me the conviction that by 
acknowledging real differences we can, 
working together, reach across the great 
divide that has gripped us. I assure you that 
Nancy and I give you all the encourage- 
ment we can in this endeavor. And we trust 
that some of the aura of enthusiasm and 
renewal that surrounds you will be conta- 
gious as we negotiate with Soviet leaders in 
the days and months ahead. 

Now, I hope to expand our cooperative 
exchanges with the Soviet Union to increase 
the cultural, educational, and people-to- 
people contacts, like yours, that are indis- 
pensable. And I want you to know that I'll 
read your proposal carefully and take it to 
heart as I leave for Moscow for my next 
meeting with the General Secretary. We 
older folks must temper our enthusiasms 
with the wisdom and experience of age and 
by the reality of today’s world. But that 
doesn’t mean that we still cannot learn 
much from you young people. You know, 
I’ve often said, and I deeply believe, that if 
all the young people of the world could get 
together and get to know each other there 
would never be another war. 
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You know, as I look at your faces—and I'll 
bet this is true for you, what I am going to 
say right now, too—I can’t tell which of you 
are from America and which are from the 
Soviet Union or if there are some of you 
from Finland. I see only freshness and 
beauty and intelligence and determination. 
Youth united can be a mighty force. 


Almost 2,000 years ago, standing on a hill- 
top near Galilee, the greatest man who 
ever lived expressed in mighty and inspired 
words the hopes of your generation for a 
peaceful future. And if you don’t mind, I 
find his words especially fitting today: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” He said, 
“for they shall be called the sons of God. 
Blessed are the gentle, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 


Well, thank you all for coming here 
today, and God bless all of you. And now 
we're going to come down and shake hands. 


Student. Mr. President, we, the youth 
representatives of the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Fin- 
land, gathered to create a vision for the 
21st century. We believe that we have to 
help lay groundwork of a new and positive 
relationship of our two nations in the 
future. 


The President. Thank you very much. 


Student. We are eager to present our 
generation’s ideas and preparations for our 
future. Thus, we have carefully recorded 
some of the beliefs, visions, and tactical 
ideas which were produced at the confer- 
ence. We would like now to present to you 
the fruits of our joint work: our agenda for 
the 21st century. Thank you for your time 
considering our ideas, and we ask for your 
support with our proposals by discussing 
them at the Moscow summit. 

The President. Thank you very much, 
and I look forward to reading it. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. The 
Direct Connection is a nationwide student 
organization dedicated to promoting ctom- 
munication between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 
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Nomination of mony ot Chase Hager 
To Be a Member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped 


May 16, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Margaret Chase Hager to 
be a member of the National Council on 
the Handicapped for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 17, 1990. She would succeed John S. 
Erthein. 

Mrs. Hager has been involved in numer- 
ous civic and political activities throughout 
her career. She has also been director of 
training administration for the International 
Banking Group in New York City, 1969- 
1970. Prior to this she was with First Na- 
tional City Bank (CitiCorp), 1967-1969. 
From 1966 to 1967, she was an administra- 
tive assistant to the director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Mrs. Hager served as 
an assistant to the director of loan exhibi- 
tions at the Wildenstein Gallery, 1964-1965, 
and was an assistant registrar and assistant 
to the editor at the Virginia Museum, 1963- 
1964. 

Mrs. Hager graduated from Wheaton Col- 
lege (B.A., 1963). She was born November 
16, 1940, in Richmond, VA. She is married, 
has two children, and resides in Richmond, 
VA. 


Appointment of William Evans as 
United States Commissioner of the 
International Whaling Commission 


May 16, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William Evans to be United 
States Commissioner on the International 
Whaling Commission. He would succeed 
Anthony J. Calio. 

Dr. Evans is currently Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was an 
Assistant Administrator of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration for 
Fisheries. He has also been executive direc- 
tor and senior scientist at Hubbs-Sea World 
Research Institute, 1977-1986, head of the 
bio-analysis group at the Naval Undersea 
Center, 1974-1976, and an advance study 
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fellow and visiting scientist for the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, 1972-1974. 

Dr. Evans graduated from Bowling Green 
State University (B.S., 1953), Ohio State 
University (M.A., 1954), and the University 
of California at Los Angeles (Ph.D., 1975). 
He served in the United States Army, 1954— 
1956. He was born October 11, 1930, in 
Elkhart, IN. Dr. Evans is married, has two 
children, and resides in Silver Spring, MD. 


Statement on Bipartisan Efforts to 
Improve United States Intelligence 
Capabilities 

May 17, 1988 


I strongly support bipartisan efforts by 
the Senate Committees on Intelligence and 
Armed Services to work with the adminis- 
tration to modernize and upgrade our intel- 
ligence capabilities. It is important as we 
work toward future arms reduction agree- 
ments that our country have all of the 
means necessary to assure compliance with 
these agreements. With or without future 
arms control agreements, it is important for 
our national security interests that we keep 
pace with changes in technologies in other 
nations. For that reason, I welcome biparti- 
san support to start this year on a multi- 
year program to improve these systems. I 
will also include funding for the second 
year of this program in the final budget 
which I submit to the Congress, and I will 
urge the next administration to assure conti- 
nuity of this vital effort. After 1989 the 
funding for the program should be additive 
to the 2-percent real growth objective for 
national security spending. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Meeting With Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres of Israel 
May 17, 1988 


Today President Reagan met with Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres. The Presi- 
dent and the Foreign Minister discussed bi- 
lateral issues, the upcoming U-.S.-Soviet 


summit, and the urgent need to make 
progress toward peace in the Middle East. 
The President emphasized the value of 
deepening U.S.-Israeli bilateral relations and 
the emergence of meaningful strategic co- 
operation between our two countries. He 
remarked that the progress we’ve made to- 
gether, embodied in the recently signed 
MOA [memorandum of agreement, April 
21, 1988], owed much to Shimon Peres’ ef- 
forts, both as Foreign Minister and as Prime 
Minister. In discussing the summit, the 
President spoke of our four-part agenda— 
bilateral relations, human rights, arms re- 
duction, regional conflicts—and emphasized 
that we will, as always, press for the unim- 
peded right of Soviet Jewry to emigrate. 
The President also spoke of our determina- 
tion to make progress toward Middle East 
peace. He thanked Foreign Minister Peres 
for his efforts in behalf of peace and his 
continuing commitment to negotiate it. 
While being steadfast in his commitment to 
Israeli strength and security, the Foreign 
Minister has a vision for the future, recog- 
nizes the increasing danger of the status 
quo, and understands the negative conse- 
quences of passivity and delay in the search 
for a settlement. The Foreign Minister is 
creative and has the courage and wisdom to 
say yes when real opportunities arise. Such 
a positive attitude toward peace is essential 
for both Israeli and Arab leaders if there is 
to be a comprehensive settlement in the 
region. A settlement must be grounded on 
the realistic basis of UNSC [United Nations 
Security Council] Resolution 242 and its call 
for an exchange of territory for peace. 
Those leaders who are negative, consistent- 
ly reject new ideas, and fail to exploit realis- 
tic opportunities to bring about negotiations 
make progress impossible. In the end, they 
will have to answer to their own people for 
the suffering that will inevitably result. 

The President also told the Foreign Min- 
ister that Secretary of State Shultz would be 
going to the Middle East after the summit 
to pursue our initiative, an initiative that 
we continue to believe offers the only real- 
istic basis on which to make progress 
toward peace. The alternative is a drift 
toward a much graver future in the region. 
Extremist forces will gain strength at the 
expense of moderates at the very moment 
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that proliferating ballistic missiles and 
chemical weapons are creating a far more 
ominous military environment. 

Foreign Minister Peres agreed that re- 
gional trends should add to our collective 
sense of urgency in pursuing Middle East 
peace. He also thanked the President for his 
efforts on behalf of Soviet Jewry and world 
peace. 


Message on the Observance of Police 
Week and Police Officers’ Memorial 
Day, May 1988 


May 17, 1988 


There can be no more noble vocation 
than the protection of one’s fellow citizens. 
Police Week, and in particular Police Offi- 
cers’ Memorial Day, affords each one of us 
the yearly opportunity to reflect upon the 
countless contributions made by our Na- 
tion’s police officers. 

No single group is more fully committed 
to the well-being of their fellow Americans 
and to the faithful discharge of duty than 
our law enforcement personnel. Danger is a 
routine part of their job, and all too often 
we lose one of these valiant men and 
women to the sickness that is crime. 

I invite all Americans to honor the 
memories of these courageous heroes on 
Police Officers’ Memorial Day. Our Nation 
is blessed with the most able, professional, 
and caring peace officers in the world. 
What better time to show our deep appre- 
ciation for their selfless devotion than 
during Police Week. 


Ronald Reagan 


Exchange With Reporters 
May 17, 1988 


Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force Treaty 
and the Trade Bill 

The President. 1 have a statement here, a 
brief statement. First, I am pleased that 
Senate Majority Leader Bob Byrd and Re- 
publican Leader Bob Dole have agreed to 
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take up consideration of the treaty to elimi- 
nate an entire class of U.S. and Soviet inter- 
mediate-range nuclear missiles. This treaty, 
which was signed last December, has 
placed U.S.-Soviet arms discussions on a 
path that goes beyond arms control and 
toward real nuclear arms reduction. I am 
both hopeful and confident that after care- 
ful consideration the Senate will agree that 
this treaty is a diplomatic milestone and will 
give its consent to United States participa- 
tion. 

Second, the March trade figures were 
good news—the best news on this front 
since March of 1985. With the trade deficit 
dropping $4.1 billion and with exports up 
$5.4 billion, this is clear evidence that the 
trade balance is improving as our economy 
continues to grow. Now, several days ago I 
received a trade bill from Congress, and my 
message to Congress on this matter is cur- 
rently under review, and I expect to issue it 
within a couple of days. But today’s news 
emphasizes what we’ve been saying all 
along: that this is not the time to be impos- 
ing restrictions on trade or reducing incen- 
tives for free, open markets or closing job 
opportunities. We want more jobs, not less, 
and we want a job market open to all work- 
ing men and women in this country. I’m 
ready to roll up my sleeves and go to work 
with the Congress once again in crafting a 
trade bill that will continue this trend of 
more job creation and greater economic 
growth 


General Noriega of Panama 


Q. Mr. President, why have you author- 
ized the dropping of the drug indictment 
against General Noriega, and doesn’t that 
give the Democrats ammunition for the 
Presidential campaign? 

The President. Not if they'll wait until 
there’s something to be announced. We’re 
negotiating right now, and therefore I can’t 
comment on negotiations that are under- 
way. It would be foolish to do so. Some 
things you have to keep to yourself when 
you're arguing with someone else. But 
we're not—as I say, negotiations are under- 
way. There has been no decision made on 
some of the things that are being discussed, 
and I have to say that I think that much of 
what many of you’ve been dealing with as a 
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story is based on some kind of leaks or mis- 
information because there are no facts to 
sustain it. 

Q. If I could clear up that one point, 
though, sir, haven’t you authorized the 
dropping of the indictment in return for 
something on Mr. Noriega’s part? 

The President. As 1 have to say, when 
you're negotiating—and I did that for 25 
years as a union officer in labor-manage- 
ment relations—you don’t go out and talk 
about what you're negotiating. 


Attorney General Meese 


Q. Mr. President, now that the conserv- 
atives, personified by the Washington 
Times, have jumped ship on Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese, and the loss of morale in 
the Department and loss of respect for the 
Justice Department in the country and its 
integrity, are you still backing Meese and 
have total confidence in him, or are you 
going to ease him out? 

The President. No, I have complete confi- 
dence in him, and I know—— 

Q. Why? 

The President. Because there have been a 
great many allegations made, but nothing 
has been proven. And I’ve seen no evi- 
dence of any wrongdoing on his part of the 
kind that is inferred in the allegations that 
they kicked around. And right now, on this 
particular thing, I think you’d have to talk 
to him about that. I think there’s more than 
meets the eye with regard to this latest de- 
parture. 

Q. What do you mean? 

The President. What? 

Q. What are you referring to? Do you 
mean that Eastland [former Director of the 
Office of Public Affairs at the Justice De- 
partment] did something to undermine the 
Attorney General? 

The President. No, he made a statement 
himself that there was no animus of any- 
thing that had happened. But I think that 
you should talk to the Attorney General 
about that and what happened. 

Q. Well, is that the role of the press offi- 
cer—to be a defense attorney? 

The President. Well, once again, some- 
body speculated that that’s what was the 
reason there. And I think that you should 
talk to the Attorney General. 


Restoration of Demecracy in Panama 


Q. Mr. President, if you can’t discuss the 
negotiations with Noriega, I’d like to ask 
you, however, about your policy goal. You 
have said in the past the goal was to see 
that Noriega step down from power. And at 
various times you’ve talked about leaving 
the country and various times you haven't. 
Is your goal to see that not only Noriega 
leaves power but that none of his cronies 
continue to exercise power in his name? 

The President. I’ve said I wouldn’t com- 
ment, but I'll make one comment on that. 
What we’re interested in seeing is a restora- 
tion of democracy in Panama. It didn’t start 
with this particular man. But some time 
back, under another one, the commanding 
officer of the National Guard in Panama 
suddenly began to take precedence over 
the President of Panama and dictate to the 
Government. We feel that it’s time that de- 
mocracy return to Panama, and this is what 
we're negotiating toward. 

Q. Well, sir, if someone controls the Gov- 
ernment—if Noriega pulls strings behind 
the scenes, is that acceptable to you? 

The President. Not if we have reinstitut- 
ed democracy there in Panama. But, again, 
I can’t comment further on this. We are in 
the midst of real negotiations. 

Q. But sir, the fear is that you're selling 
out. The fear is that you are going to agree 
to a deal which has a fig leaf of some resto- 
ration of democracy but, in fact, leaves Nor- 
iega in power. 

The President. Oh, I know. I’ve been 
reading that and hearing it in the news- 
casts—— 

Q. Well, when you won’t comment, 
sir-—— 

The President.— and no, I’m not going 
to back away from what we're trying to do. 

Q. Well, sir—— 


Drugs and the Contra Supply Operation 


Q. Mr. President, there have been 
charges also that this government was 
aware of drug running involved with the 
possibly illegal contra supply operation. Can 
you tell us and the congressional commit- 
tees that have been investigating that there 
was no involvement by this government, 
the CIA, or any other agencies of this gov- 
ernment in running drugs on the same air- 
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planes that were bringing weapons to the 
contras? And are you investigating, if you 
didn’t know about it, to see whether there 
is any truth—— 

The President. All that I knew about any 
of this, until the indictment came down 
with evidently evidence enough to get to 
an indictment—that previously there had 
been some rumors he was providing infor- 
mation on—situation in Central America, I 
think, to our intelligence people at the CIA. 
Some rumors came up about possible drug 
and—but no one ever received or could get 
any evidence to substantiate those rumors. 
And then this latest thing happened, and I 
don’t know whether he just had started or 
whether there was anything really going 
on. 
Q. But, sir, there are other charges that 
there was other involvement by this gov- 
ernment in drugs on the same airplanes 
that were delivering weapons to the contras 
beyond Noriega. Did you know anything 
about that? Is there any truth to that? 

The President. No. No, the only thing I 
knew was when we operated a sting oper- 
ation and found that the Sandinistas were 
shipping out drugs. 

Q. Well—— 

The President. And unfortunately, the 
pilot of that plane in that particular sting 
operation was shot down in the streets of an 
American city shortly after the —— 

Q. But are you checking into these latest 
allegations? 

The President. Yes, we are. 

Q. Mr. President, how can you, given the 
hard line that you took at the very begin- 
ning in the situation in Panama—saying 
that Noriega had to leave the country, 
saying once that the Dominican Republic 
wasn’t far enough—and our recognition of 
Mr. Delvalle as the President, how can you 
do anything in the way of a compromise 
without appearing to back down from your 
original policy goals? 

The President. Again, you’re asking me— 
that would lead into what’s being talked 
about, and I can only tell you that we’re not 
going to just whitewash anyone. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. 1 suggested two more. So, 
three, and then—— 
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Astrology 


Q. Mr. President, you have repeatedly 
denied that astrology played any role in the 
setting of policy, but you have ducked the 
question as to whether or not it played a 
role in the setting of schedule. A number of 
aides, besides Mr. Regan, have indicated 
that astrology did play a role in the setting 
of schedule, including the timing of the 
signing of the INF treaty. Why did you 
allow that to go on, sir? 

The President. It didn’t go on. And this 
whole thing is built around an incident in 
which it was printed that this had to do 
with the scheduling of one of my oper- 
ations. Well, it didn’t happen that way at 
all. And you know something else: It didn’t 
have anything to do with me being sworn 
in as Governor, taking the oath of office at 
midnight—or 1 minute after midnight. 
Back when I first was elected Governor— 
what I was doing that time was because 
once I became Governor-elect the incum- 
bent Governor whom I defeated started fill- 
ing up the ranks of term appointments and 
judges, to the place where I would have 
had a government all set up long before I 
got in. Well, I couldn’t do much about it. 
He was still in office till I was signed in. I 
asked the people who’d been in charge of 
my campaign, Bill Roberts, when was the 
earliest that I could become Governor. And 
he said, well, the minute after midnight, 
the night before the inaugural ceremonies. 
And I said, I’m going to get sworn in a 
minute after midnight. And I got sworn in 
and at least had headed off a half a day’s 
appointments that he wouldn’t have time 
because the next afternoon I was inaugurat- 
ed. 

Q. You’re talking about a couple of specif- 
ic incidents. Are you denying that either 
you or Mrs. Reagan, though, used astrology 
on any occasion during your time here at 
the White House to help set the schedule 
for trips or the signing of the INF treaty? I 
must say this goes against what a lot of 
aides are telling us, sir. 

The President. Well, no, I’m only going to 
tell you that one thing, and that is that after 
I'd been shot, which was quite a traumatic 
experience for my wife—— 

Q. And you. 
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The President. ——-and it was not a—no, I 
was confident I was going to be all right. 
[Laughter] Other people can’t know that. 
But she was getting a great many calls from 
friends, and a friend called and said that— 
or wished that he’d known what I was 
going to do that day and so forth because 
of—he mentioned someone that all the 
signs were bad and everything else. And 
Nancy was—it was a trauma that didn’t go 
away easily. And when suddenly things of 
the same kind just for a short period 
there—when I was booked for something of 
the same kind where the accident occurred, 
why, she would ask, what does it look like 
now? And no changes were ever made on 
the basis of whether I did nor did not con- 
duct this—— 

Q. But why something like the signing of 
an INF treaty, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. Why something like the signing—— 

The President. No, it wasn’t. Nothing of 
that kind was going on. This was all, once 
again, smoke and mirrors, and we made no 
decisions on it, and we’re not binding our 
lives to this. And I don’t mean to offend 
anyone who does believe in it or who en- 
gages in it seriously_—— 

Q. Do you believe in it? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you believe in it? 

The President. 1 don’t guide my life by it, 
but I won’t answer the question the other 
way because I don’t know enough about it 
to say is there something to it or not. 

Q. Do you think the attempt on your life 
could have been prevented? 

The President. No, this friend thought 
that had I been told that that was supposed 
to be a horrendous time for me that I might 
have done something—well, we didn’t—— 


Attorney General Meese 


Q. Mr. President, you have often spoke of 
your belief in the integrity and honesty of 
your Attorney General. I’d like to ask you 
another question, which is: Don’t you think 
that all of these resignations and the diffi- 
culty of filling the job and the attacks from 
so many directions are—even if he is a man 
of integrity and ability—don’t you think this 
is getting in the way of the Justice Depart- 
ment doing its job? And isn’t that a reason 
for him to step aside on those grounds? 


The President. No, because I think that 
there’s been a wave—and for quite a long 
time, and not just with him, but with 
others—in which accusation or allegation is 
taken to mean conviction. And there’s been 
too much of that. In this land of ours, you 
are innocent until you are proven guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. And nothing 
has been proven. These allegations continue 
to be made. This has been true of others. 
This was true of Ray Donovan [former Sec- 
retary of Labor]. And his poignant line, I 
think, fit the situation. When he was de- 
clared totally innocent of any wrongdoing 
at all, he said, “Where do I go to get back 
my reputation?” This also applies to Beggs 
[former NASA Administrator], who finally 
stood up and resigned from NASA because 
of things he was supposed to have done 
before he came into government and was 
found innocent of every—there wasn’t an 
iota of any kind of support for any of the 
accusations. 

Q. Are you saying then, sir, that unless 
Mr. Meese would be indicted that he should 
remain in office? Or can there be lesser 
allegations that don’t require an indictment 
that would be grounds for him stepping 
aside? 

The President. 1 think that for him to step 
aside would be what he himself once said: 
that he would then live for the rest of his 
life under this cloud, with nothing that had 
ever been proven. 

Q. Sir, what about the—— 

The President. But you had recognized 
her all right. So, you’re the last one. 


General Noriega of Panama 


Q. Thank you, sir. One more about Nor- 
iega. The combination of sanctions and ne- 
gotiations have been going on for an awful- 
ly long time, and it seems as if the United 
States looks progressively weaker. Aren't 
you a little angry that Noriega has managed 
to humiliate and embarrass the United 
States? 

The President. Well, we had hoped that 
we could maybe make it possible for the 
people of Panama themselves to exert some 
pressure and do something, and I guess 
having run into their own armed troops 
willing to shoot, and shooting, kind of 
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cooled that down. So, we’re continuing to 
negotiate. And our goal remains the same. 

Q. But, sir, are you not angry about the 
fact that the United States has been looking 
so weak when it’s gone up against this man? 

The President. Whether I’m angry or not 
doesn’t count. On the situation in Panama, I 
will not comment on the negotiations that 
are going on in Panama. And at the appro- 
priate time, I expect to have a full state- 
ment and make it to the American people. 

Q. Will that be soon? 

The President. 1 wish I knew. 

Q. Mr. President, how badly have you 
been hurt by—— 

Q. Do you have a message for Don Regan 
[former Chief of Staff to the President]? 


Trade Bill 


Q. Some people are saying, Mr. President, 
that if the trade bill were to be overridden 
by Congress the effect of the trade bill 
would be similar to Smoot-Hawley. Why is 
it that the administration now is basically 
saying that it’s only the plant closings provi- 


sion that’s wrong with this trade bill, that 
otherwise you would support it? 

The President. Well, that is the main 
thing. There are other things in there that I 
don’t think are helpful or belong there. 
There’s been a habit of adding pork items 
to almost everything that’s up on the Hill, 
and that’s true there. But this is the main 
one. 

And when all of my colleagues at the eco- 
nomic summit from the other countries, the 
heads of state of the countries with which 
we trade—when they call what we have 
seen here in the last 5% years—called the 
American miracle—and when I have talked 
to them, they’ve asked me for questions 
about what are some of the things that we 
had done. I found out in answering their 
questions that they themselves deplore the 
fact that in their countries the rules and 
regulations imposed on government—in- 
cluding things like this and rules about 
hiring and firing—are part of what they say 
is holding them back and keeping them 
from having the kind of economic recovery 
we have. 

Q. Ready for Gorbachev? 
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Donald Regan 


Q. Has Regan hurt your reputation? Has 
Regan hurt your reputationP Has Regan 
damaged your reputation, Mr. President? 
The President. Well, I was worried about 
his. 


Note: The exchange began at 3:49 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Remarks at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy Commencement 
Ceremony in New London, 
Connecticut 


May 18, 1988 


The President. Thank you, Admiral Cuer- 
oni, and thank you, Secretary Burnley, Ad- 
miral Yost, Senator Weicker, Senator Dodd. 
I thank you all. And it’s an honor to be able 
to participate in the commencement exer- 
cises of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy. I’m especially delighted to be 
here with the class of 1988. You see, in 
certain ways I envy you. For one thing, all 
of you know what you'll be doing next year. 
[Laughter] 

The fact is many young people have trou- 
ble choosing their life’s work. I was an ex- 
ception. After college, I knew exactly 
where my future lay. I became a radio 
sports announcer. It was just a lucky guess. 
But I know what I would say to any young 
people who told me that they were torn 
between different careers. If they said they 
wanted to help people in distress, guard our 
borders, conserve fisheries, battle drug 
smugglers, enforce maritime law, test their 
courage against stormy seas, and defend 
America in times of war, and wear proudly 
each day the uniform of this great country, 
then I would tell them just one thing—I’d 
tell them: Join the Coast Guard. 

I know a lot has happened since you 
started here as swabs, were presented with 
a copy of “Running Light,” and first rode 
the wind on America’s mighty square- 
rigger, the Eagle. Soon, it’ll be time for you 
to receive your commissions and bid fare- 
well to the Academy. It’s been said that 
graduation is a time of sentimental good- 
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byes coupled with extreme relief. One stu- 
dent departing his alma mater wrote inside 
the cover of his yearbook: “All things must 
pass—though I almost didn’t.” [Laughter] 
Now, I don’t imagine that any of you wrote 
anything like that inside of your copy of 
“Tide Rips.” 

You know, as President, I have a military 
aide from each of the five services. My 
Coast Guard aides have been excellent. One 
of them taught me that “The Coast Guard 
is that hard nucleus about which the Navy 
forms in time of war.” But there’s one thing 
I haven’t been able to get a straight answer 
on. What I want to know is, how’s the 
awning? 

Cadets. Aye, aye, sir. 

The President. Well—{laughter|—I hope 
that means it’s all right. [Laughter] 

Well, graduation day belongs to the grad- 
uates, but I want to take just a moment to 
speak to some special people here today: 
your mothers and fathers. You know, I’ve 
often said that there’s nothing that makes 
me prouder than America’s young men and 
women in uniform. I want to ask the par- 
ents: Are you as proud of these soon-to-be 
officers as I am? [Applause] During World 
II, one general said that America’s secret 
weapon was “just the best darn kids in the 
world.” Now, that may not have been the 
exact word he used—{/aughter|—but when 
I look at your sons and daughters today, I 
know exactly what he meant. And, cadets, 
let me ask you something: For your parents, 
or that special teacher or friend who helped 
you to be here today, can we give them a 
very loud salute? [Applause] 

Well, since your service was founded by 
the first Congress nearly 200 years ago, it 
has served with courage and honor in every 
war our nation has fought. The first Coast 
Guard casualty of World War II came the 
day after Pearl Harbor, when a transport 
evacuating American families out of Singa- 
pore came under attack. On D-day, when 
our soldiers hit the beaches at Normandy, 
there were Coast Guardsmen piloting the 
landing craft. And some 1,500 soldiers 
whose craft were sunk by enemy fire were 
rescued by the Coast Guard on that fateful 
day. Back when Washington bureaucrats 
were not as sophisticated or numerous as 
they are today, we named things more 
nearly for what they were. One of my fa- 


vorite examples is that one of the predeces- 
sors of today’s Coast Guard was known 
simply as the Life Saving Service. And 
though the Coast Guard does many jobs, I 
suspect seafarers in distress will always 
think of you that way. 

In March of last year, some 200 miles off 
our New Jersey coast, in stormy Atlantic 
waters, a Soviet freighter sent out a desper- 
ate SOS. The ship was listing 26 degrees to 
port in seas that were running 20 feet. Gale 
force winds were gusting up to 55 knots, 
and the skies were dark with rain and sleet. 
The Soviet ship was sinking. Well, three 
Coast Guard helicopters came to the rescue. 
Their fuel was low. There was little time. 
And despite screaming winds and pitching 
seas, each helicopter in turn managed to 
hover above the ship’s heaving deck. And 
the helicopter crews, with infinite care, 
lowered a wire basket and lifted up to 
safety, one by one, each of the 37 people on 
board. It was one of the most dramatic res- 
cues in Coast Guard history and a heroic 
demonstration of what we mean when we 
say the Coast Guard is “an armed service 
and more.” 

Today, one of the Coast Guard’s most im- 
portant missions is to fight the importation 
of illegal drugs. In the last 10 years you 
have arrested more than 8,500 drug smug- 
glers, and for that, America salutes you. It’s 
time to make illegal drugs public enemy 
number one. It’s time to make—well, it’s 
time to say, America’s tolerance for illegal 
drugs is zero. The Congress made a serious 
mistake when our fiscal year ’88 budget re- 
quest for the Coast Guard was reduced by 
$72 million and forced a curtailment in the 
drug interdiction effort. I hope the Con- 
gress will restore the funds necessary for 
you to accomplish your vital mission. 

While that is one thing, it’s not the only 
thing that all of us as a nation must do. But 
before I talk about what remains to be 
done, let’s take stock of what has already 
occurred. Yes, it’s true that across the 
breadth of the Federal Government we 
have assembled a strong antidrug team and 
enacted tough antidrug policies. In 1982 we 
set up the South Florida Task Force, which 
was headed by Vice President Bush. Hun- 
dreds of additional drug agents were sent to 
Florida, along with extra judges and pros- 
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ecutors. More Coast Guard cutters were de- 
ployed, and the other military services pro- 
vided surveillance assistance for the first 
time. We made record drug seizures, and 
major crime in South Florida decreased 
nearly 20 percent. Because of that success, 
the next year we formed the National Nar- 
cotics Border Interdiction System, also led 
by the Vice President, to coordinate Feder- 
al, State, and local law enforcement efforts 
against drug smuggling nationwide. Since 
the formation of the border interdiction 
system in 1983, annual cocaine seizures in- 
volving the Coast Guard are up more than 
20 times what they had been. In 1987 I 
established the National Drug Policy Board 
in order to coordinate all of the administra- 
tion’s efforts in this crusade. This board, 
chaired by Attorney General Meese, has de- 
veloped a series of comprehensive strate- 
gies to reduce both the supply and demand 
for illicit drugs. 

And let me stress, the Coast Guard and 
the other armed services have played a 
major role in this unprecedented campaign. 
In addition to the Coast Guard’s tremen- 
deus efforts, last year the Pentagon provid- 
ed over 2,500 ship days of maritime support 
and more than 16,000 hours of air surveil- 
lance. The Coast Guard and the Depart- 
ment of Defense gained important new re- 
sources for their drug-fighting efforts from 
the Antidrug Abuse Act of 1986. And last 
year the Coast Guard and agencies with 
which it works seized nearly 26,000 pounds 
of cocaine—26,000 pounds of a drug that 
has a street value of $1,000 an ounce. Don’t 
try to figure that out in your head; it’s $416 
million. And by keeping deadly drugs from 
reaching our communities, I think the Coast 
Guard earned yet another good reason to 
be known as the life saving service. 

Another key part of the war on drugs has 
been the appointment of no-nonsense Fed- 
eral judges. Not only have drug convictions 
doubled since 1979 but prison sentences are 
40 percent longer. And last year, new, 
tougher sentencing guidelines were issued. 
The Comprehensive Crime Control Act, 
passed in 1984, helps put drug dealers out 
of business. Last year alone over $500 mil- 
lion in drug-related assets were seized. 
Drug eradication programs are now under- 
way in 23 countries, up from just two in 
1981. More funds than ever before are 
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being spent on drug education and public 
awareness, and more funds still have been 
requested. Since 1981 we've tripled the 
antidrug law enforcement budget, and I’m 
asking for another 13-percent increase. 
That would give the Federal Government a 
total of $3.9 billion next fiscal year to fight 
this menace. 

All told, it’s an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of our commitment and a remarkable 
record of achievement. And that having 
been said, you know what else—extraordi- 
nary as it is, remarkable as it is, as much a 
testimony as it is to those in law enforce- 
ment and the Coast Guard—more has to be 
done. There’s an additional step we must 
take, and without it, I don’t know if we can 
succeed. 

I want to use this opportunity today to 
call for a special initiative. One of America’s 
greatest strengths is our unique capacity for 
coming together during times of national 
emergency. We set aside those differences 
that divide us and unite as one people, one 
government, one nation. We’ve done this 
before. We must do it now. 

Illegal drug use is the foremost concern 
in our country. And frankly, as I finish my 
final year in office and look ahead, I worry 
that excessive drug politics might under- 
mine effective drug policy. If America’s 
antidrug effort gets tripped up in partisan- 
ship, if we permit politics to determine 
policy, it will mean a disaster for our future 
and that of our children. That’s why today, 
I’m calling on both Houses of the Congress, 
both sides of the aisle, to join with my rep- 
resentatives in a special executive-legisla- 
tive task force to advance America’s unified 
response to the problem of illegal drug use. 
Because if we cannot remove the politics 
from drugs, how can we hope to remove 
the drugs from our communities, work- 
places, and schools? 

Our task force should agree on solutions 
for every area of the drug problem, from 
blocking supplies to curtailing demand, 
from treatment to education to prosecution, 
from interdiction and confiscation to eradi- 
cation—nothing should be overlooked or 
left out. Our policy is one of zero tolerance 
for illegal drugs, and we’re looking for solu- 
tions, not just a restatement of the problem. 
And no later than 45 days from now there 
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should be a report to me and to the biparti- 
san leadership of Congress laying out our 
proposals. 

Let me take a minute to spell out some 
specific items that need to be considered. 
First, to deter violent crime and narcotics 
trafficking, we have to deal with the drug 
syndicates on our terms. That means when 
a death results from narcotics trafficking or 
when a law enforcement officer is killed in 
the battle the law must provide for swift, 
certain, and just punishment—including 
capital punishment. We’ve got to send a 
loud, clear message to drug kingpins and 
cop-killers. We also need to appoint more 
tough Federal judges who take drug crime 
seriously and to pass mandatory penalties 
for those who sell drugs to children. 

Our military assets can be used for great- 
er command and control functions in sur- 
veillance and drug detection. And we 
should consider allowing our Governors 
greater use of the National Guard in this 
effort. But one thing must be clear: When it 
comes to the military, let’s give them a 
clear mission for specific situations. To assist 
in this effort I have also today directed Sec- 
retary of Defense Carlucci to tap the best 
minds both inside and outside of govern- 
ment to come up with creative solutions on 
how we can better use military resources 
and technologies to detect drugs and sup- 
port civil law enforcement agencies in 
interdiction. 

We need stepped-up international eradi- 
cation programs to reduce the supply of 
drugs, and additonal education and preven- 
tion programs to reduce demand, including 
the use of civil sanctions, such as fines and 
loss of Federal privileges. Our encourage- 
ment, our goal, should be for those who 
have never tried drugs to remain drug-free. 

I’m especially proud of the antidrug work 
that Nancy has done, which has changed 
the way we talk and think about drugs. You 
see, at the root of the drug crisis is a crisis 
of values and a spiritual hunger. I believe 
that as a society we're still paying for the 
permissiveness of the 1960’s and 1970’s, 
when restrictions on personal behavior 
came under attack by a cultural establish- 
ment whose slogan was “just say yes.” 
There were numerous calls for repealing 
our prohibitions on drugs. And those who 
favored tougher drug laws, or even just 


keeping the ones we had, were labeled con- 
servative, moralistic, reactionary, and old- 
fashioned—and that was back before those 
words were meant as compliments. [Laugh- 
ter| The none too subtle message to young 
people was that they had to use drugs if 
they wanted to be cool. What greater 
shame can there be than that many of our 
young people began to use drugs not to 
rebel but to fit in? So, in the crusade for a 
drug free America, the next step is to en- 
force a policy of zero tolerance of illegal 
drug use. So, when we say no to drugs, it’ll 
be clear that we mean absolutely none, no 
exceptions. 

This concern with values goes beyond just 
the issue of drugs, of course. We worked 
hard in the early eighties on our national 
recovery so that we might be able to recog- 
nize, indeed, deal with social problems that 
had been too long ignored and sometimes 
obscured in the past. Well, today America is 
facing head-on social problems like drugs 
and crime. And this, as I say, stems from 
the renewal of our fundamental beliefs and 
values as a nation. And this renewal goes 
beyond just our own borders. In one week I 
will depart for the Moscow summit. It'll be 
my first visit to the Soviet Union and my 
fourth meeting with General Secretary Gor- 
bachev. Our goals there are something that 
I’ve been discussing for the last several 
months in detail, but let me summarize. 

There are four main agenda items in the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship: human rights, re- 
gional conflicts, arms reduction, and bilater- 
al exchanges. With regard to human rights, 
though we note some improvements, we'll 
continue to press for full respect for the 
freedom of expression, travel, religion, and 
other rights contained in the Helsinki ac- 
cords, and for institutional reforms that 
would guarantee such rights and the rule of 
law. We'll discuss a number of regional con- 
flicts in which the United States supports 
the forces of freedom against brutal Com- 
munist dictatorships. In particular, we will 
note the progress of the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. We will reaffirm Ameri- 
ca’s support for the brave Mujahidin free- 
dom fighters and the goal of an independ- 
ent, nonaligned, and undivided Afghanistan, 
free to determine its own future. In the 
area of arms control, General Secretary 
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Gorbachev and I will continue our dialog 
on the reduction of nuclear weapons, focus- 
ing in particular on strategic offensive sys- 
tems. And with respect to bilateral ex- 
changes, I especially want to encourage 
more student exchanges between our two 
countries. I hope that more Soviet young 
people can view firsthand America’s demo- 
cratic system and way of life. Just the other 
day I met with 70-some students, 38 Ameri- 
cans and 38 Soviet students, who’ve held a 
conference in Helsinki, in Moscow, and are 
now here in the United States holding one. 
And I looked out at them, as I’m looking at 
you, and you couldn’t tell which were Rus- 
sian and which were American. And I had 
to say to them: If all the young people of 
the world could get to know each other, 
there’d never be another war. 

Well, I should also mention that part of 
our meetings will focus on the U.S.-Soviet 
Maritime Search and Rescue Agreement 
that has just been concluded. Other mari- 
time issues we’re currently discussing in- 
clude the issue of fisheries and plans for 
dealing with emergency pollution spills. So, 
yes, the Coast Guard’s concerns are the 
Moscow agenda. 

It’s been a great honor to be here with all 
of you. And you can be sure that when I’m 
in Moscow Ill think of all of you here today. 
You represent the best of America and 
carry in your hearts the values that are the 
source of our liberty and our spiritual 
strength. This is reflected in the path of the 
service that you’ve chosen. We’re a nation 
of free men and women, who use our God- 
given liberty to serve our country because 
we love her and all that she represents. It’s 
our earnest prayer to serve America in 
peace. It is our solemn commitment to 
defend her in time of war. b 

I believe that America is standing before 
the brightest future the world has ever 
known, and that future is yours. And prop- 
erly so because you’ve chosen to wear the 
uniform of your country and risk all that 
you have and all that you are in her de- 
fense. I wish not only to congratulate you 
on your graduation, but as your Command- 
er in Chief, I salute you. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:11 p.m. at 
Nitchem Field. In his opening remarks, he 
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referred to Rear Adm. Richard Cueroni, Su- 
perintendent, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; 
James H. Burnley IV, Secretary of Transpor- 
tation; Adm. Paul A. Yost, USCG Com- 
mandant; and Senators Christopher J. Dodd 
and Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., of Connecticut. 
Prior to his remarks at the Academy, the 
President visited the USCG Vigorous for 
briefings and demonstrations of procedures 
used for the interdiction of vessels. At the 
conclusion of the commencement ceremony, 
the President returned to Washington, DC. 


Interview With Foreign Television 


Journalists 
May 19, 1988 


Helsinki Accords 


Q. This is the Oval Office in the White 
House. First, Mr. President, let me thank 
you for this opportunity to give us an inter- 
view before the Moscow summit. And my 
name is Mikko Valtasaari. I’m from the 
YLE, Finland. And I’m here with Edward 
Stourton, ITN, Britain; Antonello Marescal- 
chi, RAI, Italy; Kenichi Iida, NHK, Japan; 
Wolf von Lojewski, ARD, West Germany, 
and Jacques Abouchar, Antenne-2, France. 

And, Mr. President, you are soon in Hel- 
sinki, and next Friday you will speak from 
the very same stage where the Helsinki 
document was signed in 1975. And at that 
time, President Gerald Ford was criticized 
by going there and signing on to something 
that was cause of détente, which only 
served the Soviet interest, as it was said. 
How do you evaluate the document now? 

The President. Well, I value it very much 
because it specified the agreement of a 
number of governments to recognize those 
basic rules of freedom for people. And since 
our country, this country here, is the first 
one that ever declared that government is 
the servant of the people, not the other 
way around, we heartily endorsed it. 

Right now our concern, as I’m sure the 
concern of a great many other people is, 
that there has not been a complete keeping 
of those pledges in that agreement by some 
of the participants—by the Soviet Union, 
particularly—in recognizing the fundamen- 
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tal rights of people -to leave a country, 
return to a country, worship as they will, 
and so forth. 

Q. Do you think that the Soviet Union 
has moved that way? 

The President. That what? 

Q. ——has moved that direction after this 
document—— 

The President. 1 am, I think, reasonably 
optimistic in view of the summit meetings 
that we’ve had, and the meeting we’re 
going to have, that we have made progress 
with the Soviet Union on a number of those 
things under the present leader. 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, you hoped, I think, to 
have an agreement on strategic nuclear 
weapons ready to sign in Moscow. You 
haven’t got one. Is it still realistic to expect 
a START agreement in the lifetime of this 
administration, or is Mr. Gorbachev simply 
going to sit on his hands and wait for the 
next President? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er he necessarily wants to do that and 
gamble that much. But we’re working as 
hard as we can, and it’s a far more complex 
treaty than the INF treaty, which we did 
sign here at the summit in Washington. But 
we’re working as hard as we can. We'll con- 
tinue to work there at the summit if it is 
not completed, and none of us really think 
that it will be because of the complexity. 
But I think that it is possible that we could 
have that, yes, while this administration is 
still here. 

Former Administration Officials’ Memoirs 

Q. Since the last time you saw Mr. Gorba- 
chev, your former press spokesman has said 
that he manufactured quotations on your 
behalf, including one at a summit. Your 
former Chief of Staff has said that astrology 
played a part in your scheduling, indeed, in 
summit planning. How do you think that 
may change the way Mr. Gorbachev views 
the President and the administration he’s 
dealing with? 

The President. Well, I hope Mr. Gorba- 
chev has heard some of the things that I 
have been saying about those charges, be- 
cause no decision was ever made by me on 
the basis of astrology. And some of these 
other things—the quotations by a former 


press secretary—actually, I have to say he 
was not too far wrong with some of the 
things that were being said in our earlier 
summit meetings. 

I remember that the General Secretary 
and I, together in a room, one on one, re- 
marked about the uniqueness of our situa- 
tion and that very possibly, between us, war 
and peace for the world could be decided, 
depending on what we did. And I remem- 
ber also saying to him that I didn’t think 
that we distrusted each other because of 
our armaments. We were armed because 
we distrusted each other. And therefore, 
while we were going to talk about weapons 
and reducing the number of weapons and 
so forth, at the same time we should recog- 
nize that we ought to try and eliminate 
those things that cause the mistrust be- 
tween us. 


Middle East Peace Settlement 


Q. Among the many discussions you will 
have in Moscow, probably you will talk with 
Mr. Gorbachev about the Middle East. 
What is your opinion for the future of the 
occupied territories? And do you know 
there is a projected program of a possibility 
of sending some European troops under the 
United Nations flag? What is your opinion 
about that in the Arab occupied territories? 

The President. Well, I don’t know about 
the sending of troops or anything of that 
kind. I’d like to be a little more optimistic 
and say that I believe there is a desire in 
the Middle East to settle once and for all 
what is still technically a state of war be- 
tween the Arab nations and Israel. We have 
made a proposal, and this proposal could 
involve putting together an international 
conference of nations. But we’ve made it 
plain: not an international conference to 
dictate a settlement but to be helpful if we 
can, to give advice and to make proposals 
that might help them arrive at a fair and 
just peace. And if the Soviet Union is to be 
a member of that conference, I think there 
they have a step they have to take, and that 
is to resume diplomatic relations with the 
State of Israel. 

Q. With the State of Israel. But who will 
represent the Palestinians—the PLO? 

The President. There, I think, is an issue. 
And actually I think that a lot of that has to 
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do with the feeling that some of the Arab 
States—because I know that there is a great 
difference in many of the nations about 
who could be a proper representative for 
the Palestinian people and a great feeling 
that that could hardly be Arafat’s element, 
since here again you have a group that re- 
fuses to recognize the right of Israel to exist 
as a nation. 


Soviet Internal Reforms 


Q. Mr. President, do you honestly suppert 
a statement made by British Prime Minister 
Thatcher that the West should support Mr. 
Gorbachev’s domestic reform because it is 
not only to the benefit of the Soviet people 
but also to the West? 

The President. Well, yes, I think that if 
there’s any way that outside nations could 
be helpful in this they should because many 
of the reforms that he is undertaking are 
aimed at the things that we have always 
criticized in the Soviet Union. And if there 
is a way to be helpful in that, and certainly 
to at least acknowledge our approval of 
what he is doing, that we should do that. 

Q. Could you tell me what’s your person- 
al opinion of Mr. Gorbachev’s ability to 
reform his country and chance of success? 

The President. Well, I think it is evident 
that he is running into opposition, that 
there are those who want to cling to what 
are more the Stalinist policies, and yet he is 
apparently going forward with the recom- 
mendations. Just recently it became public 
information that he had met with the heads 
of the Russian Orthodox Church and dis- 
cussed some loosening of their opposition to 
worship. 


Soviet-U.S. Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, with Mr. Gorbachev 
running into some kind of opposition and 
your term of office expiring, have you ever 
discussed what is solid and will definitely 
remain of the arms control process, for ex- 
ample, whoever is in the White House, 
whoever is in the Kremlin, or do you see 
the chance that this thing might falter, for 
example, like détente did? 

The President. Well, I have to be more 
optimisic than that, because I would hope 
that whoever is there in that office, and 
whoever is here in this office, would recog- 
nize the truth of a statement I made once 
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in addressing the British Parliament and the 
Legislature in Japan and elsewhere: We 
have to recognize, I think, that a nuclear 
war cannot be won and should never be 
fought. Once you engage in that kind of 
conflict, how do you declare a victor if their 
country is so poisoned by radiation that 
there’s no place for the people to live? And 
that’s what would result if we began ex- 
changing the weapons that we have today. I 
think that’s what has led us to some success 
in the reduction of nuclear weapons is that 
recognition. Possibly in the Soviet Union it 
was their tragic experience with Chernobyl 
and to see that how an area would be made 
unlivable for the people who had lived all 
their lives there. And when you stop to 
think that that explosion was less than the 
power of one single warhead, and we're 
talking about exchanges of thousands of 
warheads. 

I was interested one day not too long ago, 
back around the time of our summit meet- 
ing here, to hear in this room my own 
words coming back to me, not with any 
acknowledgement that they were mine— 
maybe he didn’t know it—but from a Soviet 
official who word for word said, “a nuclear 
war cannot be won and should never be 
fought.” 

Q. Mr. President, on the future strategy 
of the arms control talks, especially among 
the western NATO nations, sometimes 
there still is a bit of confusion. The Ger- 
mans, for example—there are a few people 
across a political aisle who after INF be- 
lieve—or are very nervous about moderniz- 
ing short-range nuclear missiles. They say 
the shorter the range of the nuclear missiles 
in central Europe the more dead are the 
Germans. How can you reconcile these 
people? 

The President. Well, I know, and I have 
talked with the Chancellor [Helmut Kohl] 
many times about this. And they see the 
possibility of—if such a war would occur— 
they would be the battlefield, largely. And I 
think that has to be recognized. But at the 
same time, as I say, those weapons—I have 
to repeat myself—those weapons are the 
thing that right at the moment are kind of 
wiping out the imbalance in conventional 
weapons. And when you look at that imbal- 
ance, you have to say that the Soviet 
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Union’s military does not really represent a 
defensive force; it is far beyond the bounds 
of what is needed for defense. And so, you 
look at that as an offensive force. And since 
the nuclear weapons have been hailed as a 
deterrent to prevent war, I think that it is 
only logical that if we negotiate those bat- 
tlefield tactical weapons and their reduction 
or elimination, that must be accompanied 
by the same kind of negotiations with 
regard to conventional weapons so that we 
come down to a parity and do not suddenly 
eliminate a form of weapon that leaves the 
other side with a great superiority. That 
might be too much of a temptation to some 
future leader. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. In the last 2 years, France has ob- 
tained the release of 10 French hostages 
while 9 U.S. hostages are still held in Beirut. 
So, what’s your idea about itP Do you think 
the French are more efficient than you are, 
or do you suspect the French to have made 
a deal with the terrorists? 

The President. 1 can’t say, and I can’t 
hazard a comment because I know none of 
the elements that were involved in that 
transaction. And until I do, I just won’t 
comment. 

I still think that all of us want our hos- 
tages free. I believe it’s the duty of govern- 
ment when the citizens of a country are— 
their human rights are being unjustly 
denied by a means of that kind of kidnap- 
ing—that the government should take ad- 
vantage of everything it can to get those 
people free. At the same time, we must 
recognize we can’t do something in the 
form of ransom that creates an advantage 
for those other countries in taking hostages. 

I’ve labored under a misapprehension 
here—well, worldwide, I guess—about the 
so-called Iran-contra affair. We were not 
dealing with the Khomeini or with the Ira- 
nian Government. Some individuals had 
sought a meeting with us on the basis of 
better relations in the event of the passing 
of the Khomeini and that it would be a new 
government. And they had an idea of a 
different kind of government and a rela- 
tionship with us. And at one time, asking us 
to prove our credentials, they made the 
proposal of us violating our policy and sell- 
ing, really, a token force of weapons to 


them, and also that they could use those to 
build some prestige for themselves with the 
military, which they would need if they 
were to become important in the next gov- 
ernment. 

Well, I said back to them that, yes, we 
could do that, even though it was against 
our policy of providing weapons for nations 
that supported terrorism. But they had 
made it plain that they did not support ter- 
rorism. And I said we have kidnaped now 
some Americans held hostage by an organi- 
zation, the Hizballah, that we understand 
has a relationship with the Government of 
Iran, and said maybe you would have some 
influence, that if we did this, you could be 
helpful to us to try to get some of our hos- 
tages free. 

Now, we argued right in this room about 
it, and some people said that would appear 
to be trading arms for hostages. Well, no, 
because we weren’t giving them to the 
Government, and we weren’t—or we 
weren't giving them, I should say, to the 
kidnapers. We were doing nothing to make 
an advantage for them. And I likened it to 
if I had a child who was kidnaped. I don’t 
think that you should pay ransom, but if I 
found there was another individual that 
could get that child back for me in return 
for my doing something for him, that would 
be all right. And that this was much the 
same point. 

And the truth was we got two hostages 
back and had two more that were sched- 
uled to be released in the next 48 hours. 
And that was when the story was leaked, of 
what was going on, in that Lebanese paper. 
And all of a sudden the world media was 
full of this and translating it as trading arms 
for hostages. And I went on the air and 
tried to convince all of them that we 
weren’t trading arms for hostages and tell 
them what the truth was, but that’s what 
it’s been made to appear. 


Iran-U.S. Relations 

Q. Speaking of Iran, France is reestablish- 
ing diplomatic ties with Tehran while the 
USS. is still in a situation of undeclared war 
in the Gulf against Iran. How do you ex- 
plain such a difference between close allies? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. We’ve 
been doing everything we can behind the 
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scenes to try and bring about peace be- 
tween Iraq and Iran. The U.N. proposal that 
was made about them coming to a peace 
was accepted by Iraq, but not by Iran. And 
our position in the Gulf—yes, it’s brought us 
into combat with Iranian forces, but we’ve 
had naval forces there since 1949 to ensure 
that that international waterway comes 
under the international rules of freedom of 
the seas. And it is Iran that has been trying 
to close that off and shut down an interna- 
tional waterway, and we don’t think that 
that should be allowed. And that’s what 
we're intending to do, is to try and keep it 
open. 

Afghanistan 


Q. Mr. President, you’re going to certain- 
ly talk about Afghanistan while in Moscow. 
Is it United States policy now to support the 
rebels or give the Soviet Union a hand by 
trying to calm down the situation? 

The President. We feel that as long as the 
Soviet Union has provided support and 
arms and so forth and advisers to the 
Afghan force of their puppet government, 
that even though they go, we must contin- 
ue to support the Mujahidin so that the 
people of Afghanistan can now, without the 
absence of the Soviet Union—I mean with- 
out the presence of the Soviet Union, that 
they can bring about a government that is a 
government chosen by the people of Af- 
ghanistan. And we do not recognize that 
the government there in Kabul is anything 
but a puppet government established by 
the Soviet Union. And so, yes, as long as 
weapons are being supplied to that other 
side, we’re going to do whatever is neces- 
sary to support the Mujahidin. 


General Noriega of Panama 


Q. Mr. President, the Vice President yes- 
terday broke publicly with you over the ne- 
gotiations with Panama’s General Noriega. 
He said he wouldn’t negotiate with a drug 
dealer. Isn’t his stand rather more consist- 
ent with the administration’s hard line on 
drugs than your own? 

The President. Well, 1 think that I have 
not changed my mind about the hard line 
on drugs. But you have me now in a situa- 
tion in which I can’t comment on what has 
been going on because there has been no 
resolution as yet. And I’ve never believed 
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that when, say, negotiations are going on 
that you go public and tell what’s being 
debated and negotiated. So, I can’t com- 
ment there. 

I can see why the Vice President said 
what he said because the impression has 
been given, based not on information from 
us but based on rumors and news leaks and 
so forth, that we are in negotiation some- 
how over—or with a participant in the drug 
trade and all. And I think he was making 
himself plain that you don’t negotiate with 
people of that kind with regard to their 
activity in drugs. 

Our goal, what we’re trying to achieve, is 
the restoration of democracy in Panama. 
Right now we have a situation where, not 
legally but just through custom and tradi- 
tion and started by a previous general, that 
you have a military dictatorship, in effect, 
in which even if the people elect a Presi- 
dent, the dictator, using force, maintains 
control. And our goal is a democratic 
Panama with a government chosen by the 
people. 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. When you speak about—I know you 
hate the word, the name, but they are Star 
Wars in Moscow—but at what stage are we? 
Could you elaborate a little bit about the 
Star Wars? 

The President. On? 

Q. The American—— 

The President. Well, yes, our SDI. Well, 
this started a number of years ago when I 
first came here and I met with the military 
of our own country and asked, is it possible, 
can you foresee that our science and tech- 
nology is such that we could create a defen- 
sive weapon against nuclear missiles, ballis- 
tic missiles, that could literally make them 
obsolete because there would be so much 
doubt as to whether, if they were once em- 
ployed, they could ever get through that 
defense? And a few days later, they came 
back and told me that, yes, they believed 
such a weapon could be designed. And I 
said, go to it. And so the Strategic Defense 
Initiative was adopted. It has made such 
great progress—some scientific break- 
throughs—that the people involved believe 
that not only can we have such a system 
but that it will come much earlier than we 
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had believed was possible. There have been 
a number of breakthroughs that have ad- 
vanced the timing on this. 

And then, once you have such a weapon, 
I believe that that is when we could then 
really move worldwide, even if it meant 
sharing that weapon. And I would be ame- 
nable to that, that if we had such a weapon, 
a defensive weapon, that we could elimi- 
nate the offensive missiles. Now, the ques- 
tion arises naturally, well, then, why would 
you need that system if you’d eliminated 
the weapons? Well, you can’t wipe out of 
people’s minds the knowledge of how to 
build a nuclear missile. And someday there 
could be a madman loose in the world, as 
we’ve seen in our own lifetime a number of 
times, who, with that knowledge, could 
then secretly build the only one. I’ve lik- 
ened it to when, after World War I, the 
nations all met in Geneva and decided to 
eliminate poison gas. But everybody kept 
their gas masks. 


Korean Peninsula 


Q. Mr. President, you deserve credit for 
including a Far East Asian region for elimi- 
nation of INF at the Washington summit. 
What is your next logical step to ease the 
tensions in the Asian region, for example, 
Korean Peninsula, where, as you know, the 
Olympic games will be hurt? 

The President. Well, now, I’m not quite 
sure I understand your question there. 

Q. How do you plan to propose to Mr. 
Gorbachev in order to ease the tensions in 
the Asian region? 

The President. Oh, well, I think that will 
be a subject for us to talk about and discuss. 
I think that all of us have an obligation to 
see that in the world tensions that noth- 
ing—if I’m answering you correctly—in the 
area of terrorism or something could be 
employed to upset the Olympic games. And 
I think what that would require are those 
nations that probably have a more friendly 
relationship with North Korea than we do, 
by virtue of the war that was fought there, 
that if some of those other nations would 
make it plain that North Korea should not 
take advantage of their proximity to the 
games and do anything of a terrorist nature 
to upset those games. 


The Vice President 


Q. Mr. President, how would you like to 
be remembered in history? I’m asking 
about the Reagan legacy, something like 
that—just a remark. The two frontrunners 
struggling for your succession—both of 
them seem to be of quite a different brand 
of politician, more the managerial type of 
candidate as compared to a Reagan revolu- 
tion and inspiration and these kinds of 
things. Has the mood changed in America? 

The President. Well, now, wait a minute. 
I have to say something about the Republi- 
can candidate for President. Now I can 
safely say that since everyone else has 
dropped out of the race. I have to say that 
the Vice President has been an important 
part of everything that we’ve achieved in 
this so-called revolution in these last 7 years 
or so. I could just give you a figure here of 
one thing from the very beginning. I had 
always believed that Vice Presidents in our 
system of government were relegated to a 
kind of just standing and waiting position. 
And I think that’s a waste of talent. I have 
always believed that your Vice President 
should be like a vice president in a private 
corporation: He should be an executive 
with duties and functions. So, one of the 
first jobs that I put on the Vice President 
was to set up a task force and find out how 
many government regulations imposed on 
the private sector, on people and on local 
communities and State governments and 
business and industry—how many could be 
removed. And that task force, under his di- 
rection, was so successful that we estimate 
that we have eliminated 600 million man- 
hours a year of filling out government pa- 
perwork on the part of the citizens and 
businesses and the local and State govern- 
ments. The book that registers—or contains 
all those regulations is only half as thick as 
it used to be. 

And then I put—in the next time, in the 
task force when the State of Florida—it 
became disgraceful, the extent to which 
drugs were being flooded through there 
into the United States—and put him in 
charge of a task force there. And for the 
first time, he put together the law enforce- 
ment agencies from the Federal, the State, 
and the local level, and including coopera- 
tion from the military. And that was so suc- 
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cessful there that then moved him to a task 
force for the whole southern border, across 
the 2,000 miles, the border between our 
country and Mexico. And again, success and 
the figures sound so great, except that with 
the boundaries such as we have and the two 
great seacoasts, that isn’t really the answer 
to the problem because of all of the thou- 
sands of tons of drugs and the planes and 
ships and trucks and so forth that we have 
confiscated, and the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that we’ve confiscated. As long as 
there is a demand, the drug dealers can get 
the drugs through with these task forces. I 
don’t think it would be helpful to eliminate 
them and just let them come in free with 
no interference, because we’re doing that. 
At the same time, we’re trying to win the 
battle where it must be won, and that is‘in 
taking the user away from the drugs, not 
the other way around—to convince the 
people that they should not. 

One last little thing here. I know I’m 
taking a great deal of time. My wife has 
been very active in that area, and all on her 
own. She’s not a government employee. But 
she answered a little girl’s question in a 
schoolroom one day when she was talking 
to them about drugs and why they, as chil- 
dren, should not engage in this. And the 
little girl stood up and said to her, “Well, 
what do we do when someone offers us 
drugs?” And Nancy said, “Just say no.”— 
one answer in a schoolroom to one little 
girl. Today there are over 12,000 Just Say 
No Clubs in the schools across the United 
States. And that’s why we’re going to try to 
win that battle. But that all started from 
what you were saying about differences 
with the Vice President. And, no, I think 
that, as I say, he’s been a part of all that 
we've done here with regard to the econo- 
my. We’ve had the longest period of eco- 
nomic expansion in the history of our coun- 
try. In the last 5 years, we have created 16 
million new jobs for the workers in our 
work force. We have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in many years. And we have the 
highest rate of employment among what is 
considered the potential employment 
pool—all of the people that could be consid- 
ered as potential for jobs—the highest per- 
centage of them today are employed than 
has ever been true in our history. And as I 
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say, the Vice President’s been a part of all 
of the things that helped bring this about. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider Mikhail 
Gorbachev as a friend—I mean, a real 
friend? 

The President. Well, I can’t help but say 
yes to that because the difference that I’ve 
found between him and other previous 
leaders that I have met with is that, yes, we 
can debate, and we disagree, and it is true 
he’s made it apparent that he believes 
much of the Communist propaganda that 
he’s grown up hearing about our country 
that—the big corporations and whether 
they dictate to government or not and 
things of that kind. I try to disabuse him of 
those beliefs. But there is never a sense of 
personal animus when the arguments are 
over, and I’m reasonably optimistic, al- 
though at the same time I’m realistic. The 
only Russian I know is a little Russian prov- 
erb. And I’ve used it so many times on him 
that he’s going to hit me over the head one 
day if I use it again. And that is, Dovorey no 
provorey—trust but verify. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I’m pleased, 
as a Finn, to welcome you and Mrs. Reagan 
to our country on your way to Moscow, and 
we all wish you a very happy journey. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. We’re looking forward to it because 
we're celebrating, as you perhaps know, 
mutually the 350th anniversary of the Finn- 
ish-United States relationship and the Finn- 
ish community here in our country at that 
time that was established. 


Note: The interview began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Proclamation 5825—National Rural 
Health Awareness Week, 1988 


May 19, 1988 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


During National Rural Health Awareness 
Week, we can be grateful for the significant 
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progress made over the years by countless 
devoted Americans in providing rural 
health care. We should remember as well, 
however, the continuing need for citizens 
to redouble their efforts in this regard. 

A quarter of all Americans live in the 
towns, villages, and farms of rural America. 
Their location in remote areas with fre- 
quently limited transportation, together 
with their employment on the land and in 
forests, mines, and factories, presents con- 
tinuing and sometimes formidable obstacles 
to the delivery of health services. For in- 
stance, rural areas are finding it hard to 
attract enough health care providers; just 
12 percent of our physicians and a declining 
number of professional nurses and provid- 
ers of long-term care currently serve our 
more than 50 million rural citizens. 

Fortunately, dedicated Americans are 
striving to overcome challenges and make 
good health care, including the benefits of 
our ever-increasing knowledge about 
health, nutrition, and disease and the ad- 
vantages of rapidly evolving medical tech- 
nology, accessible to rural citizens. Further 
such efforts, and further enhancement of 
public awareness of rural health care needs, 
will reaffirm our commitment to the well- 
being of rural citizens. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
254, has designated the week of May 15 
through May 21, 1988, as “National Rural 
Health Awareness Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 15 
through May 21, 1988, as National Rural 
Health Awareness Week, and I cal! upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:55 a.m., May 20, 1988) 


Statement on Signing the Appalachian 
States Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Compact Consent Act 


May 19, 1988 


Today, I am signing into law H.R. 3025, 
legislation granting congressional consent to 
the Appalachian States Low-Level Radioac- 
tive Waste Compact. 

In granting its consent to the creation of 
this Compact, the Congress has given its 
approval to yet another effort at the State 
level to resolve concerns regarding radioac- 
tive waste. More than three-quarters of the 
States have now entered such compacts, 
demonstrating the major progress that has 
been achieved in addressing the problem of 
radioactive waste. Our continued success in 
this effort, along with the passage of last 
year’s amendments to the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act, underscore this Nation’s com- 
mitment to take those actions needed to 
ensure the future availability of nuclear 
power as an energy supply option for this 
country. Continued growth in the availabil- 
ity of nuclear power promises significant 
benefits to our energy security, decreasing 
this Nation’s reliance on insecure sources of 
foreign oil. 

In signing this bill, I note that one of the 
many provisions of the Compact suffers 
from a constitutional defect in that it as- 
signs Federal law enforcement responsibil- 
ities to the Appalachian States Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Commission, but does 
not require that the Commission be ap- 
pointed in a manner consistent with the 
Appointments Clause of the Constitution. 
Any effort by the Commission to enforce 
Federal regulations would contravene the 
Constitution. While I hope that no such 
effort would occur, I expect the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commision to take note of and 
report to the Attorney General on any such 
actions of the Commission in this area. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 19, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 3025, approved May 19, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-319. 
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Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the 
White House News Photographers — 
Association 

May 19, 1988 


Well, thank you, Ken, and thank all of 
you. And my congratulations again to the 
award winners. I’m delighted to be at this 
1988 White House News Photographers 
Dinner, the last one that Nancy and I will 
be attending. 

I’ve always considered photographers, the 
cameramen, and the crew my favorites 
among the press. [Laughter] So, I knew 
that, being friends, you wouldn’t mind if I 
got a few things off my chest tonight. 
[Laughter] There’s been a lot in the papers 
in recent weeks about insiders’ views of the 
White House. Well, I’ve had it with all that. 
So, tonight I’m going to give you the view 
from the ultimate insider—me. [Laughter] 
I’m going to tell the real story of this ad- 
ministration. It’s been a wonderful two 
terms, with lots of accomplishments. And 
I’ve even brought the slides to prove it. So, 
Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations], hit the lights. 
[Laughter] Now, one of the most interesting 
episodes was General Secretary Gorba- 
chev’s visit to the United States. I tried to 
help him understand our culture. In this 
photo, I’m saying: “This is the way it works, 
Mikhail. If Domino’s doesn’t get the pizza 
here in 35 seconds—{laughter|—we get it 
free.” [Laughter] 

I like Mikhail personally, but you have to 
watch the Soviets every minute. Someone 
accidentally noticed that several weeks 
after they left—noticed they planted bugs 
all over the place. [Laughter] And by the 
way, on the matter of the INF treaty, I told 
the Senate not to worry about verification. I 
told them I’d take care of it. [Laughter] 
And while Gorbachev was here, I even 
made him write 100 times, “I will not 
cheat. I will not cheat.” [Laughter] 

[Showing a slide of Mrs. Reagan and Don 
Regan}——Oops, oops. [Laughter] 

Well, now, during my Presidency I’ve 
always emphasized diplomacy. But some- 
times it comes to the point you have to use 
force in foreign affairs. [Laughter] And here 
I am, arm-wrestling General Noriega for 
Panama. [Laughter] 
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We really enjoyed our trip to China and 
were amazed that the population was over 
a billion people. And as you can see here, 
the lines are terrible. [Laughter] 

On another trip, the Government of In- 
donesia gave us these gifts—and they’re our 
friends. [Laughter] Actually, I love this 
shirt. I finally found something louder than 
Sam Donaldson [ABC News]. [Laughter] 

And speaking of the press, remember 
during the contra aid vote when the net- 
works wouldn’t let me on the air? I bet you 
wondered how I finally got my message 
out. [Laughter] It’s no secret that the press 
and I sometimes don’t get along. In addi- 
tion to my standard ploy of using helicopter 
noise to avoid reporters’ questions, I’ve now 
added a new method to avoid questions— 
tear gas. [Laughter] 

I’ve loved almost every minute I’ve been 
in office, although there were a couple of 
trips to the hospital. In case you’re wonder- 
ing what happened here, I had just said: 
“So, Don, you say you’re going to write a 
book.” [Laughter] But while I was recuper- 
ating the congressional leadership came to 
see me. And here I am asking for a colon 
donor. [Laughter] 

One of my greatest enjoyments is talking 
to the young men and women who defend 
us from attack. Here I am on top of the 
White House—{/aughter|—and the soldier is 
explaining where he thinks the next book 
will come from. [Laughter] It’s fortunate 
that not everything has been spilled in 
these books, however. [Laughter] I mean, I 
hope the environmentalists never find out 
about this one. [Laughter] We used to fly 
Air Force One over Wyoming low and 
shoot buffalo from the window. [Laughter] 

But I'll tell you someone I trust totally— 
George Bush. He’s been a wonderful Vice 
President, and he'll make an excellent 
President. And that’s why I endorsed him 
and why I'll work hard for him this fall. 
Here we are listening to one of his speech- 
es. [Laughter] 

You do get to meet lots of wonderful 
people as President, and they’re always 
bringing me things to try on. [Laughter] 
What struck me about this photo is that this 
hat fit Don Regan fine. [Laughter] 

Now, this is an interesting photo. This 
young man down front there in the picture 
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later told me he had a vision of Michael 
Dukakis in the Oval Office. [Laughter] 

And I like this one of Lucky [the Presi- 
dent’s dog] sitting on my lap. Unfortunate- 
ly, my raincoat was on the seat just behind 
me. [Laughter] 

Now, this is a sight I’ve seen many times. 
And you do sometimes get in the way, and 
you do sometimes cause a commotion. But 
your work has produced a permanent his- 
torical record of my two terms as President. 
You’ve been there with me. You’ve cap- 
tured me in moments of hope and excite- 
ment during the campaign; moments of dis- 
appointment, like when General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I parted there in Iceland; 
moments of grief, such as when we were 
with the families of the Challenger crew; 
many, many moments of joy and optimism, 
and of course, moments of love whenever I 
look in Nancy’s direction. 

You’ve captured what life has meant for 
Nancy and me over these past 8 years. And 
for that, I genuinely thank you. And you 
know, there’s one picture you’ve taken time 
and time again: that of me saluting the 
troops. I do that out of respect. You here 
tonight do good, hard, creative work; and I 
respect that, too. So, as we say our farewells 
here tonight, this salute’s for you. 

And now, tonight, good night, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:28 p.m. in 
the main ballroom at the Sheraton Wash- 
ington Hotel. He was introduced by Ken- 
neth L. Blaylock, president of the White 
House News Photographers Association. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Commemorating Cuban Independence 
Day 


May 20, 1988 


Speaking for myself, and I think speaking 
for the Vice President also, it gives us great 
pleasure to join with the Cuban-American 
community in commemorating the anniver- 
sary of a great day in the cause of a free 
Cuba: the establishment of the Cuban Re- 
public 86 years ago. On that day, May 20th, 
1902, the bonds of friendship between the 


peoples of Cuba and of the United States 
were reaffirmed. The birth of the Cuban 
Republic was the culmination of a long and 
arduous struggle, of revolts, political impris- 
onment, executions, and exile. Today that 
passion for a free Cuba remains alive in the 
hearts of thousands of Cubans everywhere. 
Cuban-Americans have demonstrated what 
a free people can accomplish unencum- 
bered by tyranny, and I am confident that 
the time will come when the spirit of free- 
dom will reign in Cuba itself. 

And let me just say, throughout this ad- 
ministration, in good times and bad, I’ve 
always known that I could look to the 
Cuban-American community for support. 
Your support, your friendship has meant 
more to me than I can say. Having suffered 
personally the evils of communism, you 
have an acute understanding of the danger 
that Communist expansion poses to this 
hemisphere. You have stood in support of 
people everywhere who seek freedom, such 
as the people of Nicaragua. And let me 
assure you, as far as this administration is 
concerned, the freedom of Cuba is a nonne- 
gotiable demand. We will never, ever, ne- 
gotiate away the dream of every Cuban- 
American—a dream that I, too, hold in my 
heart—that Cuba will again join the family 
of free and democratic nations. 

Only 90 miles of ocean separate the 
island of Cuba from the United States, but 
between our governments is an unbridgea- 
ble gulf—the gulf between freedom and 
tyranny, between respect for human rights 
and the rejection of individual freedom. 
“Within the revolution, everything,” Castro 
has proclaimed, “against the revolution, 
nothing.” Well, “nothing” has meant no 
freedom of speech, assembly, religion, or 
economic activity. “Nothing” has increas- 
ingly meant a Cuba dependent on subsidies 
from the Soviet Union to keep its unwork- 
able Communist economy from complete 
ruin. “Everything” has meant every con- 
ceivable cruelty, abuse, and torture—to the 
point that Cuba, today, has the worst 
human rights record in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. “Everything” means the 
Cuban political prisons where, writes that 
brave freedom fighter, Armando Valladares, 
Castro’s prisoners “have been held longer 
than any other political prisoners in Latin 
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America, perhaps in the world. The vio- 
lence, repression, and beatings are facts of 
life for them. And today, at this very 
moment, hundreds of political prisoners are 
naked, sleeping on the floors of cells whose 
windows and doors have been sealed. They 
never see the light of day or, for that 
matter, artificial light.” Denied medical 
care, even visits, their spirit remains unbro- 
ken. If they who suffer so greatly will not 
negotiate away their freedom with Castro, 
neither will the United States of America. 

José Marti said: “One revolution is still 
necessary: the one that will not end with 
the rule of its leader. It will be the revolu- 
tion against revolutions, the uprising of all 
peaceable men who will become soldiers 
for once so that neither they nor anyone 
else will ever have to be a soldier again.” 
Well, at a time when young Cubans are 
shipped abroad to advance foreign designs, 
the rulers in Havana are necessarily wor- 
ried about the new generation’s interest in 
Marti’s message. 

In this anniversary of the Cuban Repub- 
lic, I join a million free Cuban-Americans in 
reaffirming our solidarity with the long suf- 
fering Cuban people. In the heart of the 
Americas, the long night of totalitarian rule 
cannot endure forever. Long live the dawn 
of freedom! / Viva Cuba Libre! 


Note: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5826—Prayer for Peace, 
Memorial Day, 1988 


May 20, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Once each May, amid the quiet hills and 
rolling lanes and breeze-brushed trees of 
Arlington National Cemetery, far above the 
majestic Potomac and the monuments and 
memorials of our Nation’s Capital just 
beyond, the graves of America’s military 
dead are decorated with the beautiful flag 
that in life these brave souls followed and 
loved. This scene is repeated across our 
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land and around the world, wherever our 
defenders rest. Let us hold it our sacred 
duty and our inestimable privilege on this 
day to decorate these graves ourselves— 
with a fervent prayer and a pledge of true 
allegiance to the cause of liberty, peace, 
and country for which America’s own have 
ever served and sacrificed. 

During our observance of Memorial Day 
this year we have fresh reason to call to 
mind the service and sacrifices of the mem- 
bers of our merchant marine during World 
War II—these gallant seafarers have now 
deservedly received veteran status. More 
than 6,000 of them gave their lives in the 
dangerous and vital duty of transporting 
materiel to our forces around the globe. We 
will never forget them as we honor our war 
dead. 

Our pledge and our prayer this day are 
those of free men and free women who 
know that all we hold dear must constantly 
be built up, fostered, revered, and guarded 
vigilantly from those in every age who seek 
its destruction. We know, as have our Na- 
tion’s defenders down through the years, 
that there can never be peace without its 
essential elements of liberty, justice, and in- 
dependence. 

Those true and only building blocks of 
peace were the lone and lasting cause and 
hope and prayer that lighted the way of 
those whom we honor and remember this 
Memorial Day. To keep faith with our hal- 
lowed dead, let us be sure, and very sure, 
today and every day of our lives, that we 
keep their cause, their hope, their prayer, 
forever our country’s own. 

In recognition of those brave Americans 
to whom we pay tribute today, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution approved May 11, 
1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
each Memorial Day as a day of prayer for 
permanent peace and designating a period 
when the people of the United States might 
unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 30, 1988, as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin- 
ning in each locality at eleven o’clock in the 
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morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper- 
ate in this observance. 

I also direct all appropriate Federal offi- 
cials and request the Governors of the sev- 
eral States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the appropriate officials of 
all units of government, to direct that the 
flag be flown at half-staff until noon during 
this Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes on this day for the cus- 
tomary forenoon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:04 a.m., May 23, 1988] 


Appointment of Roger Bolton as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Public Liaison 

May 20, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Roger Bolton to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Public Liaison. 
He will serve as liaison with business and 
professional organizations. 

Since July of 1985 Mr. Bolton has been 
Assistant United States Trade Representa- 
tive for Public Affairs and Private Sector 
Liaison. Previously, he served as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury for Public 
Affairs, 1984-1985; director of speechwrit- 
ing for the Reagan-Bush campaign, 1984; 
press secretary for the Joint Economic 
Committee, 1983; administrative assistant 
and press secretary for Representative Clar- 
ence J. Brown, 1975-1982; and a reporter 
for the Marion (Ohio) Star, 1972-1974. 


Mr. Bolton graduated from Ohio State 
University (B.A., 1972). He was born June 
12, 1950, in St. Louis, MO. He is married 
and resides in Reston, VA. 


Statement on Signing the Radiation- 
_ Veterans Compensation Act of 
1 


May 20, 1988 


I have today approved H.R. 1811, the 
“Radiation-Exposed Veterans Compensation 
Act of 1988.” The Act adjusts the law gov- 
erning eligibility for disability benefits for 
certain veterans due to the unique circum- 
stances of their military service in the early 
days of the atomic age. 

The adjustment applies in limited circum- 
stances to three specific categories of Amer- 
ican veterans: 

—veterans who served with U.S. forces 
occupying Hiroshima or Nagasaki, 
Japan during the period beginning on 
August 6, 1945, and ending on July 1, 
1946; 

—veterans interned as prisoners of war in 
Japan during World War II (or who 
served on active duty in Japan immedi- 
ately following such internment), if 
their internment resulted in an oppor- 
tunity for exposure to ionizing radiation 
comparable to that of veterans who 
served in the forces occupying Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki; and 

-—veterans who participated on-site in a 
test involving the atmospheric detona- 
tion of a nuclear device. 

The adjustment applies only with respect 
to specified diseases—primarily cancer of 
various organs—that manifest themselves 
within 40 years after the veteran last par- 
ticipated in the military radiation-related 
activity or, in the case of leukemia, 30 years 
after such participation. Thus, for veterans 
who served in Hiroshima and Nagasaki or 
were prisoners of war in Japan, the period 
for manifestation of the disease already has 
passed. 

The existing fair and equitable system for 
adjudication of veterans’ claims for disabil- 
ity benefits requires demonstration of a 
connection between a veteran’s disability 
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and the veteran’s military service. While 
this legislation bypasses the requirement for 
demonstration of such a connection, it does 
so only in specific, narrow circumstances for 
a truly unique group of veterans. 

Enactment of this legislation does not 
represent a judgment that service-related 
radiation exposure of veterans covered by 
the Act in fact caused any disease, nor does 
it represent endorsement of a principle of 
permitting veterans to receive benefits 
funded through veterans programs which 
bear no relationship to their former military 
service. 

Instead, the Act gives due recognition for 
the unusual service rendered by Americans 
who participated in military activities in- 
volving exposure to radiation generated by 
the detonation of atomic explosives. The 
Nation is grateful for their special service, 
and enactment of H.R. 1811 makes clear 
the Nation’s continuing concern for their 
welfare. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 20, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 1811, approved May 20, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-321. 


Nomination of William Andreas Brown 
_ - United States Ambassador to 
ae 


May 20, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Andreas Brown, 
of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, as Ambassador to Israel. He would 
succeed Thomas R. Pickering. 

In 1956 Mr. Brown entered on duty in 
the Department of State. He served as con- 
sular and commercial officer in Hong Kong, 
1957-1959. From 1959 to 1961, he served 
as political officer in Singapore, followed by 
a tour in Kuching, Sarawak, as principal of- 
ficer until 1965. He then studied the Rus- 
sian language at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, 1965-1966. He served as political offi- 
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cer in Moscow, 1966-1968, and New Delhi, 
1968-1970. In 1970 he became Deputy Di- 
rector in the Office of Asian Communist 
Affairs. He attended the National War Col- 
lege, 1972, and studied Mongolian at Leeds, 
England. Mr. Brown was detailed to the 
Environmental Protection Agency, where 
he served as Special Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator, 1974-1976. In 1977 he went to 
Moscow as political counselor, where he 
served until 1978, when he departed for 
Taipei as Deputy Chief of Mission, Chargé 
d’Affaires, and then First Acting Director. 
He served as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Tel Aviv, Israel, in 1979-1982. From 1982 
to 1983, he was visiting professor at the 
University of New Hampshire, and from 
1983 to 1985, he served as the Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. Mr. Brown cur- 
rently serves as U.S. Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Thailand. 

Mr. Brown graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1952) and Harvard University 
Graduate School (M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1963). 
He was born September 7, 1930, in Win- 
chester, MA. He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, 1952-1954, and the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, 1954-1960. Mr. Brown is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Hillsboro, NH. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention Against Torture and Other 
Inhuman Treatment or Punishment 


May 20, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, subject 
to certain reservations, understandings, and 
declarations, I transmit herewith the Con- 
vention against Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Pun- 
ishment. The Convention was adopted by 
unanimous agreement of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 10, 
1984, and entered into force on June 26, 
1987. The United States signed it on April 
18, 1988. I also transmit, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the report of the Depart- 
ment of State on the Convention. 
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The United States participated actively 
and effectively in the negotiation of the 
Convention. It marks a significant step in 
the development during this century of 
international measures against torture and 
other inhuman treatment or punishment. 
Ratification of the Convention by the 
United States will clearly express United 
States opposition to torture, an abhorrent 
practice unfortunately still prevalent in the 
world today. 


The core provisions of the Convention es- 
tablish a regime for international coopera- 
tion in the criminal prosecution of torturers 
relying on so-called “universal jurisdiction.” 
Each State Party is required either to pros- 
ecute torturers who are found in its terri- 
tory or to extradite them to other countries 
for prosecution. 


In view of the large number of States 
concerned, it was not possible to negotiate a 
treaty that was acceptable to the United 
States in all respects. Accordingly, certain 
reservations, understandings, and declara- 
tions have been drafted, which are dis- 
cussed in the report of the Department of 
State. With the inclusion of these reserva- 
tions, understandings, and declarations, I 
believe there are no constitutional or other 
legal obstacles to United States ratification. 
The recommended legislation necessary to 
implement the Convention will be submit- 
ted to the Congress separately. 


Should the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Convention, I 
intend at the time of deposit of United 
States ratification to make a declaration 
pursuant to Article 28 that the United 
States does not recognize the competence 
of the Committee against Torture under Ar- 
ticle 20 to make confidential investigations 
of charges that torture is being systematical- 
ly practiced in the United States. In addi- 
tion, I intend not to make declarations, pur- 
suant to Articles 21 and 22 of the Conven- 
tion, recognizing the competence of the 
Committee against Torture to receive and 
consider communications from States and 
individuals alleging that the United States is 
violating the Convention. I believe that a 
final United States decision as to whether to 
accept such competence of the Committee 
should be withheld until we have had an 
opportunity to assess the Committee’s work. 


It would be possible for the United States in 
the future to accept the competence of the 
Committee pursuant to Articles 20, 21, and 
22, should experience with the Committee 
prove satisfactory and should the United 
States consider this step desirable. 

By giving its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation of this Convention, the Senate of the 
United States will demonstrate unequivocal- 
ly our desire to bring an end to the abhor- 
rent practice of torture. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 20, 1988. 


Appointment of Ronald P. Andrade as 
a Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education 


May 20, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ronald P. Andrade to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education for a term expiring 
September 29, 1990. He would succeed 
Fred L. Nicol, Jr. 


Mr. Andrade is currently a management 
consultant in Valley Center, CA. Prior to 
this he was senior planner for La Jolla 
Indian Tribe, 1986-1987. From 1986 to 
1987, he was an American Indian Affairs 
Specialist of the Equal Opportunity Office 
at the Department of Agriculture. From 
1983 to 1984, he was Staff Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for indian Affairs of the 
California Indian Task Force at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and executive director 
of the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans, 1980-1983. He was executive director 
of the Native American Student Alliance, 
1978-1979, and executive director for San 
Francisco Indian Center, 1977-1978. 


Mr. Andrade was born May 14, 1947, in 
Los Angeles, CA. He served in the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, 1966-1970. 
He is married, has one child, and resides in 
Vally Center, CA. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Protocol on Acts of Violence at 
International Airports 

May 20, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Protocol for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Acts of Violence at Airports Serving Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, done at Montreal on 
February 24, 1988. The report of the De- 
partment of State is also enclosed for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Protocol will extend and supplement 
the legal framework of the Convention for 
the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against 
the Safety of Civil Aviation, done at Mon- 
treal on September 23, 1971, to which the 
United States is already a party. It provides 
for enhanced international cooperation in 
the fight against terrorism at airports serv- 
ing international civil aviation. The Protocol 
was negotiated under the auspices of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 

The United States played a leading role 
in the negotiation of the Protocol. Early 
ratification by the United States will en- 
courage similar action by other nations. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Protocol 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 20, 1988. 


Executive Order 12641—John C. 
Stennis Space Center 
May 20, 1988 


DESIGNATING CERTAIN FACILITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
AS THE JOHN C. STENNIS SPACE CENTER 


Senator John C. Stennis has served his 
country as a United States Senator for over 
40 years and has steadfastly supported the 
Nation’s space program since its inception. 
He has demonstrated visionary leadership 
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and has consistently worked to assure 
United States world leadership and preemi- 
nence in space. 

The installation now to be renamed has 
played and will continue to play a major 
role in the United States space program and 
has been the recipient of the Senator’s un- 
wavering support from the moment the de- 
cision was made to establish that installa- 
tion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby direct the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to designate the facilities of 
the National Space Technology Laboratories 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in the State of Mississippi as 
the John C. Stennis Space Center; and such 
facilities shall be thereafter known and re- 
ferred to by that name. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 20, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:06 a.m., May 23, 1988) 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 15 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


May 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 





—the Capitol Regents of the National 
Federation of Republican Women; 

—the Working Group on Financial Mar- 
kets, to receive the group’s interim 
report. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy: 


For a term expiring March 20, 1991: 


Donald W. Jones, of Missouri. He would succeed 
Walton E. Burdick. Since 1984 Mr. Jones has 
been a partner with Hulston, Jones, and Sulli- 
van in Springfield, MO. 


For a term expiring September 30, 1991: 
James W. Winchester, of Mississippi. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1986 Dr. Winchester has 


been president of Winchester and Associates in 
Washington, DC. 


May 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Senator David K. Karnes of Nebraska; 

—human rights activists. 


May 19 

The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 


May 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The President designated William W. 
Fox, Jr., as Chairman of the Marine 
Mammal Commission. He would succeed 
Robert Elsner. Mr. Fox has served as a 
member since November of 1987. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 16 


John Thomas McCarthy, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Lebanon. 


Edward Peter Djerejian, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Syrian Arab Republic. 


W. Allan Wallis, 

of New York, to be United States Alternate 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for a term 
of 5 years and United States Alternate Gov- 
ernor of the Inter-American Bank for a 
term of 5 years (reappointments). 


David S.C. Chu, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (new position— 
P.L. 100-180). 


Kenneth P. Bergquist, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, vice Charles G. Untermeyer, re- 
signed. 


Submitted May 17 
Herbert J. Hutton, 
of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 


Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice Clarence C. Newcomer, retired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 20 


Margaret Chase Hager, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped for a term ex- 
piring September 17, 1990, vice John S. 
Erthein, term expired. 


Checklist—Continued 
Released May 20 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on security and arms control 
issues at the Moscow summit—by Ambassa- 
dors Max M. Kampelman, Paul H. Nitze, 
and Edward L. Rowny 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 17 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Herbert J. Hutton to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Moscow summit—by 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Canadian Affairs 


Released May 18 


Fact sheet: 
President’s address to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy class of 1988 in New London, CT. 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
commencement ceremony in New London, 


Released May 19 


Announcement: 

President’s attendance of the American 
Film Institute’s 1988 Preservation Ball on 
May 21 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 19 


H.R. 3025 / Public Law 100-319 
Appalachian States Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Compact Consent Act 


S.J. Res. 254 / Public Law 100-320 

To designate the period commencing on 
May 15, 1988, and ending on May 21, 1988, 
as “National Rural Health Awareness 
Week” 


Approved May 20 


H.R. 1811 / Public Law 100-321 


Radiation-Exposed Veterans Compensation 
Act of 1988 


H.R. 2616 / Public Law 100-322 
Veterans’ Benefits and Services Act of 1988 


S. 999 / Public Law 100-323 
Veterans’ Employment, Training, 
Counseling Amendments of 1988 


and 
H.R. 2889 / Private Law 100-12 
For the relief of Frances Silver 


H.R. 3606 / Private Law 100-13 
For the relief of Brenda W. Gay 


S. 393 / Private Law 100-14 
For the relief of Emilie Santos 
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